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ABSTRACT 



This thesis examines the continued applicability of the 
bastion concept as a basic assumption of the Maritime 
Strategy with respect to the new Soviet military doctrine. 
The methodology employed involves an examination of Soviet 
literature, naval hardware, and exercise/operating patterns 
to determine if there has been a shift in the Soviet 
emphasis upon protecting the SSBN force. The results show 
that even though the Soviets have made certain changes in 
the political aspects of their military doctrine, they will 
most likely continue to emphasize the protection of the SSBN 
as the primary mission of the Soviet Navy in the event of a 
war. In fact, as the numbers of strategic nuclear warheads 
are reduced by future arms control proposals, such as START, 
the Soviets will probably consider the protection of the 
SSBN force to be more important than in the past. 
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THESIS DISCLAIMER 

The views and judgments presented in this thesis are 
those solely of the author. They do not necessarily reflect 
official positions held by the Naval Postgraduate School, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of Defense, or 
any other U.S. government agency or organization. No 
citation of this work may include references or attributions 
to any official U.S. government source. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Geopolitically, the Soviet Union first and foremost is a 
landpower, and her political leaders and military estab- 
lishment inevitably have the strategic culture of a 
landpower. The United States is a seapower, leads a 
maritime alliance that dwarfs in its total defense mobili- 
zation potential the assets of the Soviet imperium, and 
requires a national/maritime coalition strategy that both 
plays to Western strengths and copes adequately with 
Western vulnerabilities. .. .A continental landpower cannot 
be defeated at sea, but a maritime alliance most certainly 
can be . 1 



A. STATEMENT OF THE THESIS 

This research will review the intellectual development 
and present applicability of the Maritime Strategy; 
specifically, the relevance of the bastion concept as a 
primary assumption and critical linkage between the Maritime 
Strategy and the new Soviet military doctrine. A careful 
review of the Soviet literature, hardware, and operations 
will be conducted to determine the primary movitvations for 
the apparent changes in Soviet military doctrine to see if a 
change in the naval aspect of Soviet military strategy can 
be determined, and, if it is discovered that changes do in 
fact exist, what the implications might be for the present 
Maritime Strategy. 



^■Colin S. Gray, "Keeping the Soviets Landlocked: 
Geostrategy for a Maritime America," The National Interest , 
No. 4, Summer 1986, p. 24. 
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B. AN ERA OF CHANGE 

The U.S. Maritime Strategy was first formally introduced 
as a coherent plan by the Secretary of the Navy John Lehman 
in March, 1984. Secretary Lehman described the strategy as 
the maritime component of the National Military Strategy 
represented by National Security Decision Directive-32 
(NSDD-32) . The introduction of the strategy instigated a 
tremendous debate among such top defense intellectuals as 
Robert Komer and Colin Gray. The topics of this debate have 
covered the entire spectrum from the financial risks of the 
strategy to its strategic soundness. However, the basic 
principles which were argued so vigorously by both the 
proponents and critics of the Maritime Strategy were by no 
means unique and, in fact, have their modern intellectual 
roots firmly embedded in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

When Mikhail Gorbachev became the General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union another twist was 
added to the debate. Gorbachev wasted no time in making it 
very clear that the policies of the Party were taking, by 
most Soviet standards, a radically different course from 
those of his predecessors. The sincerity and actual degree 
of the changes being introduced by Gorbachev are still under 
debate, and will continue to be for the indefinite future, 
but one thing is perfectly clear: the rhetoric of the 
General Secretary and other senior Party officials has 
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definitely altered, and seems to suggest, at the very least, 
an attempt by Gorbachev and his ideological colleagues to 
introduce some manifest and sweeping changes in the policies 
of the Soviet Union. 

Some of Gorbachev's new policies, as represented by the 

"party's monopoly on interpretation. .. of today's two talis- 

manic words" perestroika (restructuring) and glasnost 

(openness) , appear to be largely social and economic in 

content. 2 However, it has become increasingly clear that 

the General Secretary also means for his new policies to 

have military implications. Richard Haver, the Deputy 

Director of Naval Intelligence, has noted, 

Creating a vital Soviet civilian economy may come 
partially at the expense of the military. Thus, to help 
implement perestroika, the Soviet Union has developed a 
"defensive doctrine," and Secretary Gorbachev suggests 
that future force levels will be based on "reasonable 
sufficiency" . 3 

The complete implications of Gorbachev's policies on 
Soviet military strategy remain to be seen. However, it is 
not simply idle conjecture to suggest that some changes in 
Soviet military strategy will be necessary and that, 
furthermore, are currently being manifested. The current 
(1988) downtrend in the Soviet Navy's operational tempo as 
well as the Soviet willingness to make drastic cuts in their 



2 George Will, "Gorbachev's Motives," The Monterey 
Herald . 15 May 1988, p. B-2 . 

3 Richard Haver, "The Soviets Perspective," Naval 
Institute Proceedings . May 1988, p. 234. 
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nuclear and conventional arsenals may both be indications of 
such a change. 

Even if such fundamental strategic decisions are 
currently being made by the Soviet leadership it could be 
several years before substantial evidence is available. The 
military historian and strategist Trevor Dupuy has suggested 
that 

There have been three basic preconditions historically for 
assimilation of new... ideas: 

1. An imaginative, knowledgeable leadership on military 
affairs, supported by extensive knowledge of, and 
competence in, the nature and background of the 
existing military system. 

2. Effective coordination of the nation's economic, 
technological-scientific, and military resources. 

3. Opportunity for battlefield experimentation as a 
basis for education and analysis. 4 

It is at best extremely difficult to determine if the 
present Gorbachev leadership possesses all three of these 
ingredients. There is no doubt that the Soviets have an 
extremely high knowledge of military affairs and spend a 
great deal of time in the pursuit of "scientific" military 
strategy. It is also apparent that Gorbachev, as well as 
his predecessors, have shown immense concern about the 
effective coordination of the Soviet Union's economic and 
scientific resources for military purposes. Nevertheless, 
even with these two pieces of the puzzle apparently in 



4 Trevor Dupuy, The Evolution of Weapons and Warfare . 
Indianapolis: Bob Merrill Co. Inc., 1980, p. 305. 
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place, there are still far more questions than answers. For 
example, many Sovietologists have serious doubts whether 
Gorbachev will manage to survive the decade of the 1980s as 
the political and ideological leader of the Soviet communist 
party, or if the powerful Soviet military will be willing to 
accept the cuts in spending that Gorbachev's policies seem 
to portend. 

If all of the conditions cited by Dupuy are present, 
there is still a considerable delay: "When these conditions 
have been present, there has usually been a time lag of 
approximately 20 years, or one generation, between the 
initial experimental adoption of a new (idea)... and its 
full assimilation." 5 Thus, although the Soviets are now 
spending a good deal of time discussing such ideas as 
"reasonable sufficiency" or "non-offensive defense," Dupuy' s 
argument would suggest that the fundamental changes in 
Soviet military strategy being adopted by Gorbachev will not 
be fully implemented, and therefore fully evident to the 
West, until shortly after the turn of the century. This is 
assuming that Gorbachev is able to convince the opponents of 
his new ideas of their importance to the Soviet military, an 
important assumption at this point. Obviously, this by no 
means precludes the necessity of carefully studying the 
Soviet military in order to gain a glimpse, no matter how 
slight, of what these changes might mean. If Gorbachev is 

5 Dupuy, The Evolution of Weapons and Warfare , p. 305. 
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successful then it may be too late for the West to react 20 
years down the line when the changes become more evident. 
It is important that we begin to study the possible 
significance of these changes now, so that there are no 
surprises later. 

C. STRATEGIC NECESSITIES 

Before a specific discussion of the Maritime Strategy 
can be reviewed, the general nature of military strategy and 
what makes a strategy a success or failure must be 
evaluated. Strategies in general help determine how to 
implement the proper amount and type of resources, at the 
proper moment, against the appropriate enemy. In order to 
meet these demands and still be successful and acceptable, a 
strategy must satisfy three criteria: affordability, 
flexibility, and applicability. 

The issue of affordability is probably the most basic 
litmus test which can be applied to any potential strategy. 
Obviously, in the American political system any strategy 
which is exorbitantly expensive stands no chance of passing 
through the top military leadership which must sell the 
strategy to the Congress. 

The Maritime Strategy proposed a 600 ship Navy with 15 
aircraft carriers and 100 nuclear attack submarines. The 
affordability of such a Navy became one of the central 
arguments of the Maritime Strategy. Opponents insisted that 
this would pull vital resources away from both the Army and 
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the Air Force, especially in the critical NATO central 
front. Lehman and his backers countered by pointing out 
that the United States is an island continent with over 40 
treaty relationships around the world. Since the Soviets 
have developed an offensively oriented blue water navy the 
top U.S. Navy planners believe that 600 ships is the 
absolute minimum necessary to meet these demanding 
obligations. 6 

Flexibility refers to the ability of a strategy to deal 
with a myriad of possible crises. Although such a criterion 
may seem to be rather self evident, the experiences of the 
French Army at the beginning of World War II provide an 
excellent example of what can happen if a strategy suffers 
from tunnel vision. 

The architects of the Maritime Strategy attempted to 
make flexibility one of the cornerstones of the entire 
strategy. The strategy was specifically designed to deter 
"a continuum of violence that threatens our vital interests, 
running all the way from the terrorism we have seen so 
tragically in recent days at one end of the spectrum of 
violence, all the way to thermonuclear war." 7 

Any realistic strategy must be built around a basic set 
of assumptions about the strategy of potential enemies. 

6 The 600 Ship Navv and the Maritime Strategy . U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1986, p. 110. 

7 The 600 Ship Navv and the Maritime Strategy , p. 16. 
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These assumptions must be an accurate reflection of how the 
opponent's strategy is perceived. If these assumptions 
prove to be wrong, or if the enemy changes his strategy, 
then the present strategy becomes not only irrelevant but 
possibly dangerous. 

It is ironic that the most critical of the three 
criteria applied to military strategy, applicability, is the 
least criticized aspect of the Maritime Strategy. This is 
perhaps due to the basic nature of determining an opponent's 
military strategy, especially when the primary opponent is a 
part of a very closed and obsessively secretive society such 
as the Soviet Union. In the simplest terms, this means that 
a certain amount of guess-work must take place in order to 
place the pieces of the puzzle together into a coherent 
whole. This is not to imply that the development of the 
Maritime Strategy was based upon a group of random estimates 
of the Soviet's intentions in case of a future war, but it 
does indicate that, considering the Soviet talent for 
strategic deception and the obtuse manner in which they 
explain themselves, strategic planning against the Soviets 
must be very carefully thought out and, more importantly, 
constantly examined and reexamined. 

D. U.S. MARITIME STRATEGY 

Despite an increase in global commitments, the United 
States Navy underwent a drastic reduction in its force 
structure in the decade after the Vietnam war. In terms of 
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actual numbers the U.S. Navy went from 960 ships in 1967 to 
479 ships in 1980. There is no doubt that the drastic 
reduction was due to block obsolescence in the wake of the 
withdrawal of the United States from the war in Vietnam as 
well as the public distrust of the military that followed. 
Deserved or not, the 1970s proved to be a very difficult 
period not only for the U.S. Navy, but for the entire U.S. 
military in general. 

By the end of the 1970s the fact that the U.S. Navy had 
shrunk to nearly half of its original size meant that 
national policies had to focus more and more on a defensive 
sea control strategy for the Navy, which emphasized 
protecting the sea lines of communication (SLOC) from enemy 
vessels. Many of the top ranking officers in the Navy 
realized that such a defensive strategy would be a distinct 
disadvantage in the case of a prolonged conventional war. 

In reaction to the shrinking force levels a Naval force 
planning study called Sea Plan 2000 was produced in March 
1978. As the chairman of the group that produced the study 
explained, "The current trend is to strengthen our convoy 
escort forces at the expense of our amphibious forces, 
battle groups, and attack submarines. What I am proposing 
is that this set of priorities be altered...." 8 In order to 
emphasize the need for a more aggressive strategy. Sea Plan 

8 F.J. West, "A Fleet for the Year 2000: Future Force 
Structure," Naval Institute Proceedings . June 1980, p. 76. 
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2000 recommended a forward deterrence posture aided by 600 
ships and 15 carriers, all of which would later be important 
aspects of the Maritime Strategy. 

One of the more vocal and important proponents of a 
different naval strategy was the Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Thomas B. Hayward. In May 1979 Admiral Hayward 
stated, "Projecting power against the sources of Soviet 
naval strength may well be the most rapid and efficient way 
to gain control of the seas (as contrasted with the 
simplistic concept held by many that Sea Control simply 
means escorting convoys to Europe and little else)." 9 

The increase in military spending called for by the 
Reagan administration meant that the supporters of a 
different naval strategy could make themselves heard. As a 
result the newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, John 
Lehman, could call for the building of "a balanced mix of 
approximately thirty ships per year to achieve a truly 
capable fleet of about 600 ships and 15 battle groups" less 
than three months after taking office. 10 

The Maritime Strategy, as can be expected, has not been 
without its opponents and criticisms. The primary 
objections to the strategy can be broken down into two 
fundamental categories: conventional and nuclear. 

9 Thomas B. Haward, "The Future of Soviet Sea Power," 
Naval Institute Proceedings . May 1979, p. 68. 

10 John Lehman, Testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, FY1982, part 4, p. 2267. 
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Conventional critics normally object to the Maritime Srategy 
as a war fighting strategy in a conventional war; nuclear 
opponents criticize it because they fear it will inevitably 
escalate to a nuclear war. 

The conventional opponents of the strategy, led by 
strategic analysts and policy makers such as Robert Komer, 
have essentially objected to the strategy because "sweeping 
up the Soviet Navy would hardly suffice to prevent a great 
Eurasian heartland power like the USSR from dominating our 
chief allies." 11 This school of thought, sometimes called 
the Continental Strategy, believes that a future war will 
ultimately be determined on the ground (most Continentalists 
emphasize the NATO front in Central Europe) , and therefore, 
the principal use of a Navy is to protect the SLOCs to 
ensure that critical supplies can reach the front. 

The existence of the Continental Strategy only 
emphasizes that the basic conventional arguments for and 
against the Maritime Strategy are not new. The main 
argument of the Continental Strategy is essentially a 
recurrence of the ideas first outlined by the eminent 
geostrategist Halford Mackinder at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In opposition to Mackinder's 
intellectual offspring, the maritime strategists are 



11 Robert Komer, "Maritime Strategy vs. Coalition 
Defense," Foreign Affairs . Summer 1982, pp. 1133-34. 
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repeating many of the ideas proposed by the American naval 
strategist Alfred Mahan. 

The nuclear opponents of the Maritime Strategy have a 
basic, simple, and recurring theme: the Maritime Strategy 

"contains the seeds of extremely rapid (nuclear) 
escalation." 12 These nuclear escalationists, led by Desmond 
Ball and Barry Posen, all give a variety of reasons why the 
implementation of the Maritime Strategy could lead to 
nuclear war. The reasons are not as important here as the 
implications: the U.S. Navy should rely on a more defensive 

SLOC control strategy (amazingly similar to the very 
strategic concepts the Maritime Strategy was employed to 
avoid) in order to eliminate, as much as possible, the 
possibility that a future war could escalate to nuclear 
annihilation. 

E. PRESENTATION OF THE PROBLEM 

1. Inherent Problems of Strategic Planning 

As previously discussed, the design of a strategy, 
military or otherwise, requires basic assumptions about the 
potential enemy's perceived strategy or reaction to your 
strategy. It is important to realize that such assumptions 
must, by their very nature, be based to some extent upon the 
inferences of what the enemy will do. The reason is rather 
simple, but often forgotten: unless the enemy allows access 

12 Desmond Ball, "Nuclear War at Sea," International 
Security . Winter 1985-86, p. 23. 
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to his war plans then the assumptions must be based upon the 
small amount of empirical evidence that can be gathered. 
The problem is further complicated by the fact that we can 
never be certain that the enemy is not deliberately trying 
to deceive us. Furthermore, even if the basic assumptions 
do appear to be based on solid empirical evidence which is 
not the product of a strategic deception, it is always 
possible that the enemy will not act in war as he had 
planned during peace. 

Despite these many problems it is the job of the 
strategic planner to use his surgeon's scalpel to make 
precise cuts between the reality of the enemy's plan and the 
wishful thinking which can all too often cloud our 
objectivity. The primary and commonly accepted manner for 
doing this, at least in the military arena, is to look at 
three traditional areas: what the enemy says, how the enemy 
practices what he says in exercises, and finally, how the 
enemy actually operates. 

By using this methodology some assumptions about the 
enemy's military strategy can be pulled together. Some of 
these assumptions will be primary assumptions which are 
explicitly discussed in the context of the Maritime 
Strategy; others will be secondary assumptions and, in fact, 
are never specifically discussed or referred to when the 
Maritime Strategy is described. 
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2 . Primary Assumption of the Maritime Strategy 



The Maritime Strategy is a force planning strategy 
that was designed to counter a continuum of possible global 
contingencies with emphasis on a global conventional war. 
Since the strategy tends to emphasize the non-nuclear aspect 
of a future war, it required some basic assumptions of how 
the Soviets would fight a future conventional war. 

The Soviets outlook on the nature of a future war 
has changed significantly over the previous 30 years. On 14 
January 1960 Soviet General Secretary Nikita Khrushchev 
announced a new military doctrine for the Soviet Union. The 
new doctrine proclaimed that a future war would begin with 
"rocket strikes deep in the interior" of the warring 
nations. 13 The implications were clear, the Soviets felt 
that a future war with the West "will inevitably take the 
form of a nuclear rocket war." 14 

By 1967, after the ouster of Khrushchev, the Soviets 
underwent yet another change in military doctrine. The new 
doctrine stressed that although the nuclear rocket is still 
the primary weapon of war, it is possible that a future war 
would be preceded by a conventional conflict, thus making 
the development of conventional weapons more important than 
they were under the previous doctrine. Many Western 

13 Harriet Scott and William Scott, The Armed Forces of 
the USSR . Boulder: Westview Press, 1984, p. 42. 

14 Scott , The Armed Forces of the USSR , p. 44. 
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theorists of the Soviet military attributed this shift in 
doctrine to NATO's formal adoption of the flexible response 
concept proposed in the United States a few years earlier. 15 

As a result of this doctrinal change, the Soviets 
developed a system that would enable a strategic strike to 
take place upon the United States from a submarine platform 
which was deployed in the comparative safety of home 
waters. 16 The resulting system was the Delta class 
submarine with the 4200 nm SS-N-8 missile. The Delta class 
SSBN would thus be able to remain deployed in protected 
"bastions” or "sanctuaries" which would be closely guarded 
by the conventional Soviet fleet. 

The idea that the Soviets would deploy their Delta 
class submarines in protected bastions became known as the 
"bastion concept." It was first developed by Western 
analysts of Soviet naval affairs in the early 1970s and 
accepted by the U.S. naval community by 1978. 17 The bastion 
concept has become one of the most important and central 
assumptions of the Maritime Strategy. 



15 Scott, The Armed Forces of the USSR , pp. 54-55. See 
also Michael MccGwire, Military Objectives in Soviet Foreign 
Policy . Brookings Institution, 1987, pp. 29-30. MccGwire 
refers specifically to the 1960 Central Committee Plenum. 

16 Michael MccGwire, Soviet Naval Policy: Objectives 
and Constraints . M. MccGwire, K. Booth, J. McDonnel, eds. , 
Praeger Publishers, 1975, p. 516. 

17 Jan Breemer, "The Soviet Navy's SSBN Bastions: 
Evidence, Inference, and Alternative Scenarios," Journal of 
the Royal United Services Institute . March 1985, gives an 
excellent outline of the bastion concept and its evolution. 
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3 . Purpose of this Research 



In order to place the Maritime Strategy in the 
proper context it is necessary to trace its intellectual 
development from its Mahanian/Mackinderist roots to the 
present day. Once this has been accomplished then it will 
be shown that the maritimist arguments for and continental- 
ist arguments against the Maritime Strategy are based 
largely on present assumptions about the Soviet Navy which 
were mostly developed in the early to mid 1970s. 

The Maritime Strategy is obviously concerned 
primarily with the Soviet Navy and its role within Soviet 
military strategy. It is critical to show what the Navy's 
role in Soviet military strategy has been, and what it is 
today. If it becomes evident that there is an actual 
change, or the indications of a trend, then not only will 
the neo-Mahanians and neo-Mackinderists have to completely 
reevaluate their arguments, but the U.S. Navy will be forced 
to undertake a drastic reassessment of the Maritime Strategy 
itself. A strategy that is based upon erroneous assumptions 
is more dangerous than no strategy at all. 

It is extremely crucial that the pertinence of the 
assumptions about the Soviet naval aspect of military 
strategy be reassessed to see if they closely reflect the 
political-military reality as the Soviets see it. If it is 
apparent that the Soviets are steadily moving away from a 
bastion concept and, for example, have every intention of 
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causing severe damage to NATOs SLOCS, then the present 
arguments for and against the Maritime Strategy, indeed the 
very Strategy itself, become increasingly irrelevant as the 
Soviets begin to develop the means to implement the new 
strategy. 

F . METHODOLOGY 

The primary purpose of this research is to determine if 
the bastion concept remains a valid assumption for the 
Maritime Strategy with respect to the new Soviet military 
doctrine. The bastion concept is really a very broad 
assumption that encompasses several other implicit 
assumptions, furthermore, it is not a concept that the 
Soviets explicitly address — bastions and sanctuaries refer 
to the Western interpretations. Therefore, the bastion 
concept will be broken down into six more basic assumptions 
which will be individually reviewed. 

After discussing the development of the Maritime 
Strategy and the bastion concept, the role and missions of 
the Soviet Navy before Gorbachev will be reviewed with 
respect to the six basic assumptions. This will be 
accomplished primarily by evaluating the Soviet Navy through 
the eyes of the man who commanded it for nearly 3 0 years: 
Admiral Gorshkov. 

Finally, there will be a thorough review of the changes 
that have occurred in the Soviet military since Gorbachev 
became General Secretary. The debate within the Soviet 
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Union about implementing perestroika and its role in the 
military is clearly still continuing. At this point, it 
appears that the issues of the debate are primarily divided 
between the military and the academicians. Since it is not 
at all clear who has the advantage at this time, both sides 
of the debate will be presented where applicable. Due to 
the wide variety of Soviet analysts involved in the debate, 
this is not meant to be a strictly formal content analysis. 
Instead, a review of the more recent Soviet literature since 
1985 will be conducted in an attempt to pull together some 
of the more commonly recurring themes. By using this 
method, a more sound understanding of the primary concerns 
among the Soviet military and civilians can be obtained. 

A review of the more recent Soviet literature on their 
new military doctrine is insufficient to uphold or reject 
the continuing validity of the six assumptions. Therefore, 
the literature review is followed by a critique of the 
Soviet arms control proposals as well as the trends in 
Soviet naval hardware development, operations and exercises. 
Drawing upon this body of evidence, the support, or lack of 
support, for the six basic assumptions will be shown and 
compared with the evidence of the pre-Gorbachev period. 
Using this method, any current or future trends in the 
Soviet military will hopefully become evident, and can 
certain inferences about the present and near future 
applicability of the bastion concept be drawn. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF A STRATEGY 



Democracy refuses to think strategically unless and until 
it is compelled to do so for purposes of defense. 1 

A. MODERN INTELLECTUAL ROOTS 

The Maritime Strategy is not a strategy that is based 
upon fundamentally new or unique concepts. Like all 
strategies, the Maritime Strategy was evolved over a period 
of several years and is based upon the combined combat 
experience and strategic thought of many different people. 
It is also a strategy that has been based upon many 
important assumptions of how the Soviets will operate their 
Navy in a future war. However, before discussing the more 
important of these assumptions the development and current 
oppostion to the Maritime Strategy will be reviewed. This 
must be done in order to place the Maritime Strategy in its 
proper context as a valid warfighting strategy. 

Many of the current arguments concerning the Maritime 
Strategy can be traced back nearly 100 years. At the turn 
of the century two strategists, one American and the other 
British, were printing some of the very ideas which would 
become the centerpiece of the current argument. Therefore, 
a discussion of the development of the modern strategy, and 



^■Halford J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality . 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1942, p. 23. 
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the principal arguments opposing it, must begin with a 
review of the original ideas of Alfred T. Mahan and Halford 
Mackinder. 

1. Mahan and the Maritime Strategy 

Alfred Thayer Mahan was a relatively undistinguished 
naval officer until he was invited by the first president of 
the newly created Naval War College in Newport, Rhode 
Island, Commodore Stephen B. Luce, to "...raise maritime war 
to the level of a science...." 2 By the time of his death in 
1914, Mahan had published 20 books and 137 articles and was 
considered in many countries to be one of the preeminent 
naval historians and strategists in the world. It is a 
testament to the ideas of Mahan, which were not all entirely 
original but were rather timely, that they continue to 
influence the strategies and force structures of navies all 
over the world to this very day. In fact, many of his more 
important ideas were to be incorporated into the very 
Maritime Strategy which guides the U.S. Navy to this day. 

Mahan's purpose in studying naval warfare was to 
discover the few "principles of land warfare applicable by 
analogy to war at sea." 3 His most important works were 
lengthy studies of the British Navy and its effects upon 

2 Philip Crowl, "Alford Thayer Mahan: The Naval 
Historian," Makers of Modern Strategy . Peter Paret ed. , 
Princeton University Press, 1986, p. 449. 

3 Crowl, "Alford Thayer Mahan: The Naval Historian," p. 

450. 
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European events between 1660 and 1812. His basic message 
was rather simple: the sheer maritime predominance and sea 
control strategy employed by Britain during this period of 
history had a significant effect upon the outcomes of the 
many wars fought between England and France. 

Mahan focused upon the economic effects of the 
British naval blockade of France during their decades of 
war. According to Mahan, the superior size and quality of 
the British fleet proved to be too much for the weaker 
French Navy and allowed the blockade to succeed, thus 
leading to the economic strangulation of France. However, 
Mahan did not feel that the main function of a Navy was to 
simply protect its commerce through a convoying system. A 
navy must prevent its own economic lifelines from being cut 
by aggressively attacking the enemy's, and this was best 
accomplished by first destroying the enemy fleet. "The one 
particular result which is the object of all naval action, 
is the destruction of the enemy's organized force, and the 
establishment of one's own control of the water." 4 

Mahan's proposed methods for destroying the enemy 
fleet was a decidedly aggressive and offensive naval 
strategy. Furthermore, Mahan's strategy called for a 
forward defense of the critical maritime regions. "The true 
stations for the British fleets... was before the hostile 

4 Alfred T. Mahan, Sea Power in Its Relation to the War 
of 1812 . 2 vols., p. 51, as cited in Crowl, "Alfred Thayer 
Mahan: The Naval Historian," p. 458. 
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ports and as close to them as might be." 5 Once the fleet is 
stationed as far forward as possible, the enemy fleet must 
be engaged and destroyed, then control of the sea has been 
established and the slow economic strangulation of the enemy 
may commence. 

As in all military campaigns, the front of operations of a 
powerful fleet should be pushed as far towards the enemy 
as is consistent with the mutual support of the various 
detachments, and with secure communications with their 
base. By so doing, not only are the great national 
interests placed more remote from the alarms of war, but 
the use of the region behind the front of operations, in 
this case the sea, is secured to the power that can afford 
to maintain its fighting line close to the enemy's 
position. 6 

Mahan was also aware of the deterrence value of a 
modern and well trained navy. Although Mahan is generally 
remembered for his emphasis on forcing an opposing fleet 
engagement, his belief in the benefit of a modern navy as a 
deterrent is not necessarily an inconsistency in his naval 
philosophy; Mahan knew that a war was better avoided if 
possible but "unless the position won is strategically 
decisive. .. the battle might as well, or better, never been 
fought." 7 Furthermore, Mahan's view on deterrence was that 
it "implies not merely what shall be done to repel attack, 



5 Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power Upon the 
Freeh Revolution an Empire . 2 vols. , Little Brown and Co., 
1898, p. 84. 

6 Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power Upon the Freeh 
Revolution an Empire , p. 340. 

7 Mahan, Alfred T. , Naval Administration and Warfare . 
Little Brown and Co., 1918, p. 136. 
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but what is necessary to do in order that attack not be 
attempted , or, if undertaken, may be resisted elsewhere than 
at the national frontier, be that land or sea." 8 

In summary, to simplify and condense the thrust of 
his major ideas, Admiral Mahan's naval strategy called for 
the use of the fleet as far forward away from home shores as 
possible. The fleet should be positioned to hopefully 
dissuade the enemy from ever engaging in a battle but, if 
that battle is pursued (for example, if war is declared), 
then the primary function of the fleet is to protect its own 
sea lines of communications by destroying the enemy's fleet 
and, therefore, establishing complete maritime superiority 
over the sea. Once this superiority is established then the 
navy can begin to aggressively attack the enemy's commerce 
and blockade his ports. By accomplishing these tasks the 
navy could hopefully then "drive the enemy into the 
battlefield of the Continental System, where his final ruin 
is certain." 9 

Many of Mahan's ideas had an important influence on 
the Maritime Strategy. For example, in the summer of 1981, 
Secretary of the Navy John Lehman was just beginning to 
express the ideas that would later comprise the Maritime 
Strategy. The legacy of Admiral Mahan's ideas were 

8 Mahan, Naval Administration and Warfare , p. 172 (my 
emphasis) . 

9 Mahan, Naval Administration and Warfare , pp. 400-401. 
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